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% The Parliament of Great Britain fits at the head of her 
extenſive empire in two capacities: one as the Jocal legiſlature of 
this iſland, providing for all things at homegghmmediately, and * 
by no other inftrument than the executive powen— The other, 
and what I think her nobler capacity, is what I call her Imperial 

Cbaracter; in which, as from the throne of heaven, ſhe ſuper» 
intends all the ſeveral inferior legiftatures, and guides and con- 
trouls them all, without annibilating any.“ 

Mr, Buzxz's Speech on American Taxation, page 92. 
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THE 


PLAIN QUESTION, 
&c, &c. | 
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E twelve American Provinces now in 
arms againſt the authority of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature, attribute all their diſputes with 
this kingdom, to an arbitrary change in the 
made of governing them, adopted in the pre- 
ſent reign, Their friends take up the ſame 
ground, and execrate the conduct of thoſe 
who firſt diſturbed the ſocial ſyſtem of policy, 
by which they were formerly united to their 
Mother-Country. They tell us, that the mi- 
niſters of George the Thitd ſhould have con- 
tented themſelves with the commerce of the 
Colonies like their predeceffors, and declare 
that the moſt defpotic adminiſtration of for- 
mer princes, recoiled at the bare idea of im- 
poſing.a revenue upon America. 
: Theſe aſſertions are very peremptory, yet 
as they ate hazarded upon a ſubject of infinite 
— 3 im- 
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rendered 1 by the abilities and integrity 
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importance, it would certainly be wiſe to 
make ſome inquiry into the fact. To ſet this 
fact therefore in a clear light, is the buſineſs 
of the ſueceeding pages, and we ſhall ſoon 
ſee with what juſtice the Colonies have ap- 
pealed to the ſword, when we examine whe- 
ther any power whatever, has been aſſumed 
over them ſince the Acceſſion of George the 
Third, to which they were not ſubject under 
the moſt popular princes from the moment of 
their emigration. 

This is a plain queſtion, which the plaineſt, 
reader will be able to determine, when he 
has peruſed the following little Trad; and to 
keep the ſubject perfe&ly within his compre- 
benſion, I ſhall carefully avoid all metaphy- ; 
ſical diſtinctions between the natural rights, 
and the facial claims of mankind. Diſtine- 
tions which confound, however they may 
dazzle, and are more likely to. bewilder the. 


imagination in the labyrinths of error, than to. 


direct the judgment in a journey after truth. 

The Americans date all their grievances. 
from the period of the late peace. At the 
concluſion of the laſt war, (ſay they in their, 
Letter to the People of Great Britain) a war 


of 


$4 
of a Miniſter to FA efforts the Britiſh 
Empire owes its ſafety and its fame; at the 
concluſion of this war, which was ſucceed- 
ed by an inglorious peace, formed under the 
auſpices of a Miniſter of principles, and of a 
family, unfriendly to the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
inimical to liberty; we ſay, at this period, 
.and under the influence of that man, a plan 
for enſlaving your ſellow · ſubjects in America 
was concerted, and has ever ſince been per- 
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tinaciouſly carrying into execution *.“ * 
Here, at the very commencement of their 
complaints, the Colonies make a moſt heavy 
charge againſt this country, in oppoſition 
to the notorious evidence of facts. Fot 
| Even admitting that the Stamp Act, the *firlt 
Preat object of 9fen/ible diſcontent in America; 
was really an oppreſſive innovation, fill the 
repeal of this law could not be a per inaci ii 
adherence to the plan for enſlaving them, Nor 
was the right of taxing them afterwards re- 
vived in parliament, by the man of principles 
« jnimical to freedom.” No; it was revived 
under an adminiſtration choſen by the very 
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See the proceedings of the Congreſs 'publiſhs 
ed in the Winter of the year 1774. 
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Miniſter, ic to whoſe ability and integrity the 
Britiſh Empire owes its ſafety and its fame.“ 
It was revived in a Cabinet appointed by the 
Earl of CHATHAM, and this great ftateſ» 


man, in his conciliatory plan, expreſsly ſtipu- 


lates, that the Colonies, though entirely 
exempted from parliamentary taxation, ſhould 
be required to make a free grant to the King, 
bis heirs and ſucceſſors, of a certain per- 


petua l revenue, ſubject to the diſpoſition of 


the Britiſh Parliament.” The Americans 
are ſenfible of this, and revere the noble Lord 
no longer, either on account of exalted ta- 
lents, or elevated virtue; and indeed they 
have but little reaſon; for if they are not 
conſtitutionally taxable, the compelled pays 


ment of a free grant, is the worſt of all op» 


preſſions; it is adding inſult to injuſtice, and 
bolding up the bleſſings of liberty to their 
view, to aggravate the miſery of their chains. 
The Duke of GRAr Ton, ſo highly cele- 
brated for his public and private virtues by 
the elegant pen of Jux1vs, was firſt miniſter 
when the claim of taxing America revived; 
and Lord CAMDEN, the people's lawyer, 
preſided as High Chancellor of England, 


Theſe great men nevertheleſs have condemned 
the 
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the meaſure in the ſevereſt terms during the 
preſent ſeſſion, and declared, that from the 
deginning they Ine it was not only highly 
illegal, but obviouſly pregnant with ruin to the 
general intereſts of the Britiſh Empire. Yet 
to this baneful meaſure the two patriotic lords 
deliberately lent the whole weight of their of- 
ficial influence, and never complained till 
they were out of place, that it was injurious 
to. the happineſs of their country, | 
Tbe fate of the Colonies with reſpect to 
their preſent patrons is not a little peculiar, 
for the moſt diſtinguiſhed champions of theit 
cauſe, have actually been the principal authors 
of every thing which they rank under the 
denomination of grievances, The Marquis 
of RocxincHam framed the law for-bind« 
ing them is all caſes whatſoever; and Mr. 
BuxKE acknowledges in the 93d page. of 
his laft pamphlet ®, that if they do not volun- 
tarily conttibute to the common exigencies 
of the empire, when regularly required, a 
power to impoſe a*revenue' upon them muſt 
be conflitutionally lodged in the Britiſh Par- 
liament. Theſe celebrated politicians, how- 
ever, reprobate Government for adopting their 
own immediate ſentiments, and totally forget, 


Speech upon American Taxation. a 
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that according to the opinion of the very 
Congreſs, the declaratory act inſtituted by 
themſelves, greatly exceeds all the other op- 
preſſions of America. — But to go on: i 

Prior to the period of the late peace, the 
Colonies affirm, that Parliament never at- 
tempted to make them ſubject to internal 
taxation. The direct reverſe of this poſitian 
is nevertheleſs the truth. | 

By an at paſſed i in the 25th of Charles II, 
chap. 7th, a duty of 58. was laid upon every 
hundred weight of white ſugar, exported to 
| foreign countries by the Coloniſts, or even 
ſent from one colony to another. —Brown 
and muſcavado ſugars paid eighteen pence the 
hundred weight. Logwood, five pounds. — 
Fuſtick, and all other foreign dying woods, 
ſixpence.— Ginger, a ſhilling.—Indico, two- 
pence for evety pound; and cotton . wool, a 
nalfpenny. By an act paſſed in the 7th'and 
8th of William and Mary, all American ſa» 
men are obliged to pa) 6d. a year out of 
their wages, to increaſe the revenue of Green- 
wich Hoſpital, The poſt-office eſtabliſſied 
in America, by an act paſſed in the- gth 
year of Queen Anne, was avowedly created 
for the. purpoſe of a revenue, as may be feen 


in the preamble, In wn firſt year of George 
| the 


69) 

the Firſt, the duties impoſed upon the com- 
merce of the Colonies, were appropriated to 
| particular uſes; and even in the reign of his 
late Majeſty, the Coloniſts were not only, 
repeatedly taxed ®, but the very. nature of 
inheritance was changed among them by Par- 
liament, that freeholds in deſcent might be 
ſubject to the demands of Britiſh creditors. 

In reality, though it is become extreme- 
ly faſhionable among gentlemen who call 
themſelves patriots, to celebrate the late reign 
by way of refleQing on the preſent, there are 
few periods of our hiſtory in which Parlia- 
ment exerciſed /o abſolute an authority over 
the Colonies, as under the government of 
George the Second. By an act paſſed in the 
5th year of that king, chap. 22. the exportay 
tion of hats even from one colony to another, 
is prohibited by fine and confiſcation. | The 
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2 See zd George IL chap. 28th, laying a aut 
upon rice, and fifth of the ſame reign, chap. 
2th, laying a duty upon American hops ſent to 
Ireland. See alſo the 18th of the ſame reign, 
chap. 31ſt, impoſing a tax of 6d. a month upon 
all American ſeamen, for the benefit of Green« 
T i 08 ein,, POLES OF 26k 
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| fame act regulates the number of apprentices 


to be taken by every hatter, and ordains that 
no Negro ſhall be employed in the manufac- 
tory of hats, under the penalty of 5 J. a month. | 
By two other acts paſſed in the 2 3d and zoth 
years of his late Majeſty, chapters 29 and 
16, no mill or other engine for litting or 
rolling of i iron, or plating forges worked with 
a tilt hammer, or furnaces for making ſteel, 

are to be erected in the Colonies, An at 


_ Paſſed in the 24th year of the ſame reign, 


chap. 53. reſtrains the legiſlatures of the ſe- 
veral provinces from ſuing paper money, or 
bills of credit, upon any pretence whatſoever 
and another act diſſolves the inderitures of all 
fervants who enliſt as ſoldiers in the pay of his 
Majefly. Thefe laws, if enacted in the pre- 
fent reign, would have made a capital figure 
on the Mufter Roll of Grievances ; but hay- 
ing been paſſed while the Colonies flood in 


need of our protection, they were ſubmitted 
to without diſpute, for the hour of reſiſtance 


Was poſtponed to the day of ſecurity, 

The Colonies may abuſe the indulgence, 
but they muſt not impoſe upon the under- 
Randiog. of the Britiſh Nation; and fo little 
are they legally authoriſed to reſiſt the parlia«- 

e 4 mentary 
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mentary claim of taxing them, that they have 
not a legal power to tax themſelves, without 
the permiſfion of Parliament. The province 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay individually, incurred a 
forfeiture of charter in. the reign of Charles 
the Second, for exerciſing this power without 
proper authority, and ſo well aware were 
the Colonies colledively, of this cireumſtance, 


that in the year 1755, when a Congreſs aſ- 
ſembled at Albany, to conſider upon the beſt 


means of ſupporting the laſt war, a propoſal 


was made to petition parliament, for {ave td 
raiſe internal taxes, as the readieſt mode of 
oppoſing the ravages of the common enemy. 
It is remarkable alſo, that this propoſal was 
made by GENERAL SHIRLEY, the delegate 
from Maſſachuſet's Bay, the firſt province 


which has riſen in arms againſt the — 


acy of the Britiſh Legiſlature, 


The abſurdity of the Calonies in repreſent» 
ing the right of Parliament to tax them, as 
an oppreſſive ſtretch of power originating in 
the preſent reign, appears the more aſtoniſhing, 
when the injuſtice of the charge is ſo palpably 
open to refutation ; but the farther we trace 
the progreſs of the diſpute, the mote we ſhall 
on groan their een peers! indifference i to 
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truth, They affirm, that till the preſent 
reign, Parliament never ; exerciſed - a power 
to bind them in all caſes whatſoever. — Yet by 
an aft paſſed in the 7th and 8th of William 
and Mary, all laws, uſages, and cuſtoms 
made, or to be made in the Colonies, are de- 
clared utterly void, if they are repugnant to 
the laws of England, Is not this binding them, 
in all caſes whatſoever ? And the act is the more 
remarkable, becauſe it did not paſs in the time 
of an arbitrary Sovereign, but under the go- 
vernment of the very Prince to whom we are 
indebted for the glorious Revolution, ' - 

. In what then has the ſyſtem 'of the preſent 
reign, with regard to the Colonies, deviated 
from the benevolent fyſtem under which they 
declared themſelves happy in former reigns ; 
or where is the ſhadow of any innovation, 
either to palliate the reſiſtance of the Ameri. 
cans, or to juſtify the complaints of their ad- 
herents in this kingdom We are indeed in- 
ceſlantly told of changes in the mode of go- 
verning America ; but-where are they to be 
found, while America preſerved even the 
appearance of loyalty ? The parliamentary 
right of binding her in all caſes;whatſqever, 
ſo far from originating under George the 

Third, 
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Third, was firſt declared by ſtatute, under 
the great deliverer William the Third; and 
the claim of taxation, ſo far from commencing 
in his preſent Majeſty's reign, has been re- 
peatedly exerciſed in ſix different reigns before 
his preſent Majeſty was born, 

. But as there can be no taxation, nor in- 
deed legiſlation, according to the modern lan- 
guage of America, where a people are not re- 
preſented, : it may poſſibly be ſaid, that 
the power of: ſubjecting the Colonies to a 
revenue, firſt exerciſed in the time of Charles 
the Second, and the claim of binding them 
in all caſes whatſoeyer, firſt aſſumed by 
ſtatute undEr: William the Third, though 
obviouſly no innovations of the preſent reign, 
were nevertheleſs arbitrary exertions of our 
authority, which can receive no validity 
from the length of their uſurpation. It may 
be obſerved, that the acquieſcence of ages 
cannot ſanctify any meaſure which was ori- 
ginally unjuſt, and that there is but little 
difference between the continuance of an op- 
pteſſion, and the igſtitution. 

To obviate theſe remarks therefore, the 
reader muſt be told, that the expreſs condi- 
tion upon which' the firſt adventurers to our 
American Settlements were permitted to co. 
lonize, was to maintain a conſtant obe- 
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dience to the laws of England; and in- 
deed it would have been highly abfurd, as 
well as highly dangerous, if we had not, 
by a poſitive engagement of ſuch à nature, 
rendered the provinces conſtantly dependent 
upon their Mother Country. The domini- 
ons of this nation were not beſtowed upon 
them, for the mad purpoſe either of counter» 
acting her intereſt, or reſiſting her autho- 
rity, On the contrary, the advancement of 
her own welfare, the extenſion of her own 
power, were her grand inducements to peo- 
ple the new Empire, and the happineſs of 
the "emigrants, though always | duly at- 
tended to, was ſtill no more cha a ſecondary 
object in the ſcale of political conſideration, - 

On theſe accounts, wherever charters were 
granted, or other governments“ eſtabliſhed, 


The conſtitutions of the American Provitices 


are of three kinds, though a vulgar opinion 
prevails, that all the Colonies, emigrated under 
charters; they are firſt, Royal Governments z 
ſecondly, Proprietary Eſtabliſhments ; and'third- 


ty, Civil Corporations : yet the Congreſs contend {2 


for one general ſyſtem of policy ; nay, they inſiſt 
upon jt, in virtde of their /eparare rights, though 
the inhabitant of Connecticut has no more claim 
to the articular immunities of Maryland, than 
he has to the freedom of Londen, | or any other 


| Corporations in Evgland, | | 
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„ 
the Mother Country took preper care of 
her own fupremacy, and expreſsly reſttained - 
the Colonies from the right of enaQt- 
ing any laws repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land. Unlimited nevertheleſs as the power 
was, which ſhe thus retained to heiſelf, 
the original tlers of the ſeveral provinces 
not only glagly, but gratefully emigrated upon 
theſe ter d even the firſt proprietor of 
the ' moſt flouriſhing ſettlement in Britiſh 
America (Pennſylvania), thought himſelf ex- 


tremely happy in obtaining a grant of that 
territory, though ſubje& in direct terms ta 
* the taxation of an E lich parliament * — 
Such being the nature of the original 
compact between this kingdom and the Co- 


»The advocates of America have W 
eontended, that Pennſylvania was the only pro- 
vince expreſily taxable by charter, and that the 
other Colonies were not ſubject to our acts of 
revenue, though reſtrained from making any law. 
repugnant to the laws of England. The other 
Colonies, however, have now driven their cham- 
. pions from the poor aſylhny of this literal ſubter- 
+ fuge ; for in affiſting the Pennſylvanians to burſt 
| through the taxing clauſe of their charter, they 
are as guilty, as if ſuch a clauſe actually exiſted in 
their own charters, and as puniſhable for ſupport- 
ing a crime in favour of their confederates, as if 
all the advantages expected from the commiſſion 
of this crime, * entirely to themſelves. 


lonies, 
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lonies, the taxes levied upon America in 
the time of Charles the Second, and the de- 
claratory act of William the Third, are not 
only defenſible by every rule of legal right, but 
by every principle of moral juſlice. Nothing 
therefore which was equitable in the days of 
theſe princes, can be inequita ible in the days 
of George the Third; and it either follows 
that the firſt emigrants, wheMhey petitioned 
for lands, ſtrangely thought it a „ ing to 
de oppreſſed, or that their deſcendents have 
no juſt cauſe whatever to complain of op- 
preſſions, under the government of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty. 

The Congreſs indeed ſeem perſeciy aware 
of this argument, and never mention a 
ſyllable more of original compacts, than 
operates in their own favour, They are 
willing to ſeize upon all the privileges, 
but ſhudder at the thought of ſubmitting to 
the reſtrictions; hence when they are remind- 
ed that their anceſtors promiſed unlimited obe- 
dience to the laws of the Mother Country, 
as a condition for her dominions at the time 
of their emigration, they indignantly ſpurn 
the idea of ſuch an engagement ; they pro- 
claim it repugnant to the ſpirit of conſtitu- 
tional freedom, and declare that however 
meanly the firſt —_—_— might ſtipulate for 
them- 


67. 

themſelves, they derived no power from na- 
ture to bargain, for hs _— of their poſte- 
rity. ; 
„ Wh is ſtrange label from men who 
eee violation of original compacts, 
among the moſt atrocious acts of parliamen- 
tary deſpotiſm, and who affirm in the 25th 
page of their proceedings publiſhed in the 
year 1774, © that their forefathers partiei- 
pated in all the rights the people of Great 
Britain ſo juſtly boaſt, and carefully con- 
veyed the ſame fair inheritance to them.“ 
Gm mark -the intonkliebey of this declara- 

UN, a ar 

For in the firſt places - If the en of 
our modern Americans conveyed the fair in- 
heritance of freedom ſo carefully to theit 


poſterity, as we are told by the Congreſs, 
why do the Colonies refuſe to be taxed or 
bound in all caſes whatſoever, by that power 
which exerciſed the ſame univerſal : 9G 
over their progenitors *#? 

And in the ſecond place, if the engages 
ments between their anceſtors and the Mo- 


— 


* Some of the Colonies attempted to exerciſe 
powers repugnant to the terms of their emigra- 
tion; and this was the reaſon why the univerſal 
ſupremacy of Parliament was aſſerted by ſtatute; 


in the reign of William the Third, 
ther 


3. we 
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never once Tecolltded, with all his boaſted 
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ther Country, were repugnant to the ſpirit 


of conſtitutional liberty, whence is it they 
affirm that America was not only alway: frees 
but 8/ways happy, till the acceſſion of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty ?. In fact, the parliaments of 
George the Third, had they been inclined to 


increaſe the authority of Great Britain over 


the Colonies, were utterly without the power, 
The mind of man could bind the Americans 
no farther than in all caſes whatſeever, and 
this was done to Lon p RoCKiINGHAM's 
hands, though, he blindly took the odium of 
the meaſure among the provinces, without 
producing any henefit to his country, . and 


Knowledge of the Jaws, that this meaſure 
had been adopted by the immortal founder of 
the Revolution, 

The Congreſs, whenever they find them» 
ſelves unable 'to convince our underſtanding; 
addreſs themſelves to our feelings, and pa- 
thetically aſk, If any ſtate of flayery can be 
more wretched, than where the people of a 
ſubordinate government are univerſally bound 
by the laws of a ſuperior country ? If our 
modern patriots were not determined to ſhut 
their eyes againſt the light of common ſenſe, 


they would ſee that this was the unavoide 
able 
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able lot of ſubordination : They would fee 
alſo, that it was a Jot which the firſt emi- 
grants to America, conſidered as a very happy 
one. A lot which they ſupplicated when 
they applied for lands, and a lot under which 
the Congreſs themſelves declare, that the bene- 
fits to both ſides of the Britiſh Atlantic be- 
came in a ſhort time ſo extraordinary, as to 
' excite the aſtoniſhment” of mankind . 
The American dominions of this kingdom 
were not inflicted as a puniſhment upon the 
original adventurers to the new world, they 
were conſerred as a fayour upon expreſs ſti- 
pulation; if therefore the poſteriiy of theſe 
&Jventurers prefer property in one part of the 
empire, to repreſentation in another, the 
choice is their own; and if from local eir- 
cumſtances it is impoſſible for them to be re- 
preſented here, they have no right to be of» 


fended, -when the impoſlibility is whuolly 
created by themſelves, 

The diſaffected provinces talk of dying in 
the cauſe of liberty. They may live and be free 
even in their own ſenſe of the word, by barely 
| condeſcending to take up their reſidence 


_ _— * 


See the 'Addrefs of the preſent Congreſs t6 
the People of Great Britain, dated July 6, 1775. 
among 
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among us. Whenever they think proper to 
return, they are reſtored to all their na- 


tive rights, they are Engliſhmen in England, 


and an*Engliſhman is no more than an Ame- 
rican in America, Here then is an immedi- 


ate ſpecific for every political diſorder com- 
plained of by the Colonies; if they do not 
Chooſe to adopt the remedy, they ſhould 


quietly ſubmit to the diſeaſe, and either ho- 
neſtly ſurrender our territories at once, or 
chearfully ſubmit to thoſe conditions upon 


| which they were originally granted to their 


anceſtors, 

Dreadful beſides, as the univerſal ſupremacy 
of parliament appears thus ſuddenly to Ame- 
rica, there is ſurely nothing more unreaſon- 
able in our binding the Britiſh dependencies 
wherever we think fit, than in their refuſing 
to be bound wherever they think proper. The 
Tight of deciding upon the juſtice of laws, 
muſt exiſt either in the country governing, or 
the country governed, and it is to the full as 


unlikely that the former ſhould be tyrannical, 


as that the latter ſhould be factious. 

The Colonies themſelves admit that they 
never had any occaſion to complain of us till 
the laſt peace, though all who are conver- 
ſant with their hiſtory muſt be ſenſible, that 

we 
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we have had many occaſions to complain of 

them, long before the reign of his pteſent Ma- 

jeſty. When therefore they addreſs our paſ- 
{lions with. reſpect to the barbarity of exer- 
ciſing univerſal fupremacy over them, we 
muſt oppoſe the bitterneſs of declamation by 
the; teſtimony of fat; we muſt remember 
that this ſupremacy has exiſted from the fiſt 
moment of their exiſtence, and then com- 
pare the ſituation in which they have been, 
td the ſituation in which they are. Little 

more than a century has elapſed, ſince they 
emigrated a'band of needy adventurers ; they 


are how grown up into' a mighty empire j 
and the vniverſal ſupremacy of Parliament 


muſt conſequently be the direct reverſe of 
oppreſſion, - as they have | acquired ſuch a de- 
gree of greatneſs under it, with a rapidity 
wholly unexampled in the annals of man- 
kind. 

The United Provinces are extremely fond 
of travelling. into the gloomy regions of ap- 
prehenſion, and frequently aſk, as the claim 
of univerſal ſupremacy leaves their property, 
freedom and lives at our mercy, what ſecu- 
rity they can poſſibly have againſt the abuſe 
of ſo boundleſs a dominion ? I ſhall anſwer 

them 
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them in a word, the beſt of all ſecurities, our 
own intereſt; for we have nothing to gain 
by their diſtreſs, but every thing to hope from 
their proſperity, When we conſider this evi- 
dent truth therefore, and conſider alſo that 
the parliaments of George the Third were 
utterly unable to increaſe the power of the 
legiſlature over America, we muſt be con- 
'vinced that the preſent quarrel does not. 


ariſe from any change whatever in our 
ſyſtem of American government, but from a 
material alteration in the circumſtances of. 
the Colonies. At the period of their firſt 
eſtabliſhment, theig rebellion was predicted 
by many able politicians. They wore, how- 
ever, the appearance of loyalty, while they 
ſtood in need of our aſſiſtance; but the laſt 
peace having reſcued them from the danger 
of a French enemy, they think our protec- 
tion no longer neceſſary, and bring a ground- 
leſs charge of tyranny againſt us, to extenu-' 
ate the guilt of their own diſaffection. 

That a Guildhall mob, or a Mile-end 
meeting, ſhould: talk of alterations in our 
mode of governing the Colonies, is natural 
enough, and we only ſmile at the ignorance 


of plebeian patiotiſm. But when men who 
þ have 
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have filled the firſt employments of the ſtate, 
when lawyers of the moſt diſtinguiſhed emi- 
nence, declare, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
plunging their country in blood, that Ame- 
rica was neither ever taxed, nor ever univer- 
ſally bound before the reign of George the 
Third, our ridicule inſenſibly turns into 
horrar, and we ſhudder at ſuch deplorable 
monuments of human depravity. It is im- 
poſſible for ſuch men to be uninformed upon 
ſo plain a queſtion, for though the inveſti- 
gation of it has repeatedly ſhaken ſenates, no 
abilities are neceſſary to diſcover the truth, 
beyond the ordinary talents of a common 
attorney's clerk.. Nothing more is requiſits. 
than to conſult the ſtatutes which are here 
pointed out, and to thoſe ftatutes I refer, 
wherever the reader may be inclined to en- 
tertain the leaft ſuſpicion of my veracity. 

I cannot conclude this little Trac without 
expreſſing ſome aſtoniſhment, that the patriots 
on our fide of the Atlantic, who condemn 
the univerſal fupremacy aſſerted by Parliament 
over the Americans, ſhould feel no compaſſion 
whatever for millions of their ſellow- ſubjects 
who are univerſally controllable by the ſame 
authority, in other parts of the Britiſh domi- 
nions.— Jerſey, Guernſey, Sark, Alderney, 
Man, Minorca, Gibraltar, the whole of our 

MY Weſt 
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Wen India iſlands, the whole of our ſettle: 
ments in the Eaſt, and finally the kingdom l 
of Ireland, are ail ſubjeQ, without a murmur, |} 

to the ſupremacy of. that very Legiſlature, 
which theſe gentlemen will not ſuffer to be ſu- |} 
preme in the diſaffected Colonies,  - 1 
The oppoſition ſurely ſhould conſider 

this, and generouſly encourage the ſpirit of 
rebellion: through the entire empire. The 
ſame principle which annihilates our ſu» 
premacy over America, annihilates it over 
every dependency which we claim in any 
other quarter. of the globe, and crumbles the 
ctighty fate which we thought ourſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed of, to the arrow circumference of 
our own iſland, If we have no univerſal 
authority over the one, we canpot have any 
over the reſt, and we have been for ages not. 

_ only exerciſing the moſt barbarous tyranny on 
\ whole nations, but what is exceedinglyſtrange, 
| theſe nations have all the time imagined them- | 
* ſelves enjoying every bleſſing of our juſtly « en- 
vied conſtitution. 3 
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